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HEADS  UP! 


We  hope  you  enjoyed  last  month’s  special 
World  War  II  Commemorative  Issue.  If  you 
haven’t  seen  a copy  of  it  yet,  check  with  your 
school  library,  guidance  counselor’s  office  or 
history  department.  We  believe  you’ll  find  the 
special  issue  is  not  only  interesting,  but  even 
enlightening  --  and  well  worth  your  time. 

Now,  on  to  other  things.  You’re  holding  the 
first  regular  issue  of  PROFILE  for  this  school 
year.  In  terms  of  variety,  it  has  a lot  to  offer.  For 
starters,  our  main  feature  focuses  on  flight 
operations  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier.  If  you’re 
familiar  with  the  movie  “Top  Gun,”  you  may 
already  have  a general  idea  of  how  busy  a 
carrier  flight  deck  can  get.  In  this  story,  you’ll  get 
an  even  more  realistic  picture  of  the  complexity 
of  carrier  flight  operations  and  the  necessity  for 
teamwork. 

If  you  ever  thought  about  parachuting  from  an 
airplane,  our  Army  feature  should  interest  you. 
It’s  about  parachute  jump  training  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  If  you  want  to  wear  “silver  wings,” 
Fort  Benning  is  where  the  Army  will  make  or 
break  you. 

The  Air  Force  feature  centers  on  an  airmen’s 
dining  facility.  The  days  of  “Eat  what  you  get 
and  hurry  up  while  you’re  doing  it!”  are  long 
gone.  Today’s  airmen  have  more  food  choices 
than  ever  before.  And,  as  you’ll  discover, 
ambience  isn’t  overlooked  either. 

Our  Marine  Corps  feature  is  about  the  “Devil 
Dog.”  There’s  a lot  of  history  and  tradition 


behind  the  "Devil  Dog”  image  of  Marines.  In  this 
story,  you’ll  gain  some  insight  into  how  the 
fierce  bulldog  came  to  symbolize  all  Marines. 

Our  career  profiles  center  on  Army  helicopter 
repair  specialists.  Air  Force  air  traffic  controllers. 
Marine  Corps  audio  visual  specialists  and  Coast 
Guard  rescue  swimmers.  Our  officer  profile  is 
about  a Navy  combat  systems  officer. 

We  believe  there’s  something  to  interest  just 
about  everyone.  In  this  issue,  we’ve 
emphasized  many  of  the  action-oriented 
endeavors  of  the  military.  This  is  in  response  to 
the  requests  of  many  of  our  readers.  If  you  like 
what  we’re  giving  you,  let  us  know!  If  you  don’t, 
let  us  know  that,  too!  Your  feedback  lets  us 
know  how  we  can  better  meet  your  needs.  If 
you  have  comments  or  suggestions,  mail  them 
to: 

DoD  High  School  News  Service 
PROFILE  Magazine 
1877  Dillingham  Blvd. 

Norfolk,  VA  23511-3097 


Steve  Dry,  Senior  Master  Sergeant,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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This  magazine  is  designed  to  inform 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  deter- 
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Fast  and  Furious 

on  a floating  flight  deck 


Shadow  Hawk  One-Niner 

reaches  the  3/4-mile  mark  and 
adjusts  its  flight  pattern. 

With  its  landing  gear  down  and  its 
nose  slightly  raised,  the  F/A-18 
Hornet  comes  in  for  a landing.  But 


it’s  coming  in  too  high  and  its 
tailhook  misses  the  arresting  line. 
The  strike  fighter’s  turbo-jet 
engines  kick  in  and  it  bolts  off  the 
carrier  into  the  sky  to  come  around 
for  another  try. 


The  situation  is  something  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  pilots  are  trained 
for.  When  the  job  involves  landing 
a multimillion  dollar  aircraft  on  a 
floating  runway  that’s  moving  at 
more  than  30  mph  and  is  only  three 
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With  its  tailhook  down,  an  A-6E  Intruder  prepares  to  land  on  a carrier. 


football  fields  long,  getting  things 
right  is  critical.  Troy  Aikman 
completing  a 50-yard  pass  to  a 
streaking  Michael  Irvin  in  double 
coverage  might  seem  like  child’s 
play  by  comparison. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  most 
obvious  questions  might  be  “Why 
do  it  at  all?”  The  reason  is  simple. 
An  aircraft  carrier  can  go  virtually 
anywhere  on  short  notice.  A run- 
way at  a fixed  location  can’t.  If 
you’ve  got  a runway  that  you  can 
take  with  you,  your  warfighting 
capability  increases  dramatically. 

The  pace  on  a carrier  flight  deck 
is  fast  and  furious.  It  has  to  be 
when  you  consider  a potential 
enemy  can  strike  with  little  notice. 
Aircraft  like  the  F/A-18  or  the  F-14 
Tomcat  may  be  some  of  the  most 
lethal  fighters  ever  built,  but 
they’re  only  effective  when  they’re 
in  the  air. 

“During  our  war  cruise  (Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm),  we  launched  16 
aircraft  in  six  minutes,”  said 
Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  Handler 
3rd  Class  Samuel  Mayberry,  aboard 
the  carrier  USS  America.  Major 
international  airports  don’t  come 
near  that  rate. 

Most  people  trying  to  watch 
everything  that  happens  during  a 


launch  operation  would  have  a 
difficult  time.  After  all,  you  can’t 
stand  just  anywhere.  A carrier  deck 
has  often  been  called  the  most 
dangerous  place  on  earth.  Moving 
aircraft  that  can  weigh  up  to  30 
tons  and  jet  blasts  that  are  strong 
enough  to  blow  someone  overboard 
are  two  reasons  why. 

And,  even  if  you’re  in  position  to 
see  everything,  there’s  so  much 
that  goes  on  prior  to  and  during  a 


launch  that  it’s  hard  to  absorb  it 
all.  It’s  an  operation  that  depends 
on  the  teamwork  of  hundreds. 

The  planes  are  prepared  by 
maintenance  crews.  The  pilots  get 
briefed  by  experts  on  everything 
from  potential  threats  to  weather 
conditions.  Fueling  crews  pump 
thousands  of  gallons  of  jet  fuel  into 
each  aircraft.  Aviation  ordnance- 
men,  warfare  technicians  and 
logistics  personnel  are  responsible 
for  the  aircraft’s  combat  readiness. 

Each  member  of  the  flight  deck 
and  hangar  crews  wears  one  of  12 
colored  helmet  and  jersey  combina- 
tions that  designates  their  specific 
job.  For  instance,  plane  inspectors 
are  clad  in  green  helmets  and  white 
jerseys.  Elevator  operators,  who 
handle  the  complex  hydraulic 
systems  that  carry  the  jets  from  the 
hangar  to  the  flight  deck,  wear 
white  helmets  and  blue  jerseys. 

When  the  order  “flight  quarters” 
is  given,  the  flight  deck  becomes  a 
^ beehive  of  activity.  Pilots  strap  into 
1 their  cockpits  and  power  up.  Plane 
^ captains  and  other  “jerseys”  hover 
around  the  aircraft,  performing 
final  checks. 

The  first  aircraft  in  the  air  is  the 
rescue  helicopter.  The  chopper  is  on 
the  scene  to  assist  if  an  aircrew  has 
an  unsuccessful  launch  or  recovery. 


Arresting  lines  snag  an  F/A-18  Hornet  upon  touchdown  on  a carrier 
flight  deck. 
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A flight  deck  crew  member  gives  the  ‘thumbs  up’  signal  to  an  aircraft  prepared  to  launch  off  a carrier. 


Normally,  the  carrier  turns  into 
the  wind.  This  increases  relative 
wind  speed,  which  gives  the  fight- 
ers more  lift  when  they  take  off. 
Once  the  catapult  officer  gets  the 
okay  from  the  air  officer,  the 
aircraft  are  launched  — literally 
slingshotted  off  the  deck. 

Once  in  the  air,  the  pilots  per- 
form their  specific  mission.  A 
simulated  strike  on  the  beach,  a 
series  of  touch-and-go  landings  or  a 
simulated  response  to  incoming 
enemy  aircraft  are  just  a few  of  the 
possible  scenarios. 

When  the  mission  has  been 


accomplished,  recovering  the 
aircraft  is  next.  This  is  considered 
the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  flight 
operations.  On  land,  a fighter  pilot 
may  have  a 4,000-foot  runway  to 
work  with.  At  sea,  there’s  no  such 
luxury.  Not  only  is  the  landing  area 
smaller  and  moving,  but  aircraft 
parked  near  the  landing  area  are 
much  closer  than  they  would  be  at 
a shore  base.  A carrier  is  able  to  do 
the  job  through  the  use  of  arresting 
lines.  The  lines,  which  are  thick 
metal  cables  that  run  the  width  of 
the  deck,  engage  the  tailhook  of  the 
aircraft  as  it  touches  down  and 


quickly  bring  it  to  a stop. 

On  its  second  attempt,  Shadow 
Hawk  One-Niner  adjusts  to  pattern, 
lets  its  tailhook  down  and  is  snag- 
ged by  the  arresting  line.  Safely 
back  on  deck,  the  strike  fighter 
turns  to  park  on  the  crowded  flight 
deck.  And  the  constant  cycle  of 
preparation,  launch  and  recovery 
will  begin  again.  # 

Stories  by 

Sergeant  Jeff  Landis 
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In  case  of  emergency. 


An  F-14  Tomcat  slams  onto  the  flight  deck  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  with  a wild  and  fiery  explosion. 

It’s  a scene  nobody  aboard  a carrier  wants  to  see. 
But  it’s  a scenario  that  everyone  aboard  knows  can 
happen. 

When  it  does,  the  crash  and  salvage  crew  goes  to 
work. 

The  crew  is  trained  in  such  areas  as  firefighting, 
personnel  rescue  and  safe-handling  of  aircraft  and 
reacts  immediately  to  just  about  any  emergency 
situation  aboard  an  aircraft  carrier. 

“It  is  our  responsibility  to  provide  immediate 
response,  minimize  damage  and  save  lives,”  said 
Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  Handler  1st  Class 
Anthony  Rowe.  “We’re  here  to  preserve  and  protect.” 

To  be  able  to  do  that,  crewmembers  regularly 
hone  their  skills  through  written  tests,  timed 
response  drills  and  a variety  of  drills  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  situational  awareness  and  clear 
thinking.  That’s  the  mental  part  of  being  a member 
of  the  crash  and  salvage  team.  As  Aviation  Boat- 
swain’s Mate  Handler  3rd  Class  Samuel  Mayberry 
pointed  out,  “It’s  not  what  we  do.  It’s  what  we 
know.” 

There’s  a physical  side  to  the  job  as  well,  though. 


Team  members  must  be  well  versed  in  handling 
such  firefighting  equipment  as  forklifts,  cutting 
torches,  drills,  extinguishers  and  a mini-fire  truck 
known  as  a P-16. 

The  ability  to  handle  the  mental  and  physical 
aspects  of  the  job  can  save  valuable  seconds  and 
literally  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
for  a pilot. 

While  individual  initiative  is  critical  to  succeeding 
as  a member  of  the  crash  and  salvage  team, 
crewmembers  must  have  a lot  of  trust  in  those  they 
work  with. 

“I  like  the  teamwork  best,”  said  Airman  Richard 
Sheridan,  a 19-year-old  from  Chicago.  “We’ll  hear  a 
(response)  call  from  flight  control  and  everyone 
jumps  up,  moves  quickly  and  knows  exactly  what  to 
do.  It’s  a great  feeling.” 

That’s  the  result  of  the  preparation  that  goes  into 
what  Mayberry  calls  “waiting  for  something  to 
happen.” 

Whether  the  job  is  pulling  out  a large  net  barri- 
cade to  stop  a disabled  aircraft  or  cutting  through  a 
fuselage  to  rescue  a pilot,  the  members  of  the  crash 
and  salvage  team  are  ready  to  do  it. 

And  hoping  they  don’t  have  to.  # 


The  crash  and  salvage  team  stands  at  the  ready  as  an  F/A-18  Hornet  takes  off. 
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A Leap  of  F aith 


‘'For  the  first  four  seconds,  it’s  like  being 
suspended  in  a twilight  zone  ...  you  don’t 
know  if  this  will  be  your  last  jump.” 

— A graduate  of  the  Army’s  Airborne  School 


That’s  not  an  unfamiliar  feeling 
to  those  who  make  their  first 
parachute  jump  at  the  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  Airborne  School. 

The  school  is  the  training  ground 
for  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
Marines  who  want  to  become 
qualified  parachutists. 

“I  wanted  to  do  something  that 
not  very  many  people  had  done,” 
said  Army  Private  Steven  Klatt,  an 
18-year-old  Silverdale,  Wash., 
native.  “Not  everyone  can  say  they 
jumped  out  of  an  airplane.” 

A strong  case  could  be  made  that 
not  everyone  wants  to,  of  course. 


Fear  is  the  most  obvious  reason. 
Another  is  that  the  three-week  long 
Airborne  School  is  anything  but  a 
picnic. 

The  indoctrination  begins  the 
first  day.  Students,  who  are  ad- 
dressed by  a number,  are  told  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  by  a cadre  of 
instructors,  known  as  “black  hats.” 
Whenever  an  instructor  addresses 
them,  students  respond  by  saying 
“Yes,  Sergeant  Airborne,”  or  “No, 
Sergeant  Airborne.” 

The  first  week  of  school  is 
“ground  week.”  That’s  when  stu- 
dents get  introduced  to  the  school’s 


regimen.  Physical  training  is  a 
daily  ritual  that  includes  knee 
bends,  push-ups,  sit-ups  and  a 
2 1/2-mile  run.  Any  thoughts  of 
taking  things  at  a leisurely  pace 
are  quickly  dispelled  as  students 
learn  they  must  double-time  it 
everywhere.  This  is  also  the  period 
when  students  find  out  that  break- 
ing a rule  results  in  physical 
“reinforcement,”  usually  in  the 
form  of  extra  knee  bends  and  push- 
ups. Weekly  inspections  and 
nightly  curfews  are  also  part  of  the 
routine. 

“I  think  the  hardest  week  is 
ground  week  ...  for  the  simple  fact 
that  they’re  just  learning  what’s 
going  on,”  said  Staff  Sergeant 
Robert  Dimitroff,  an  instructor. 

By  the  end  of  ground  week, 
students  know  how  to  move  inside 
an  aircraft  during  flight,  the  proper 


Students  get  their  first  taste  of  what  a jump  feels  like  when  they  descend  from  a 34-foot  tower. 
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Photos  by  Heike  Hasenauer 


The  final  stage  of 
training  is  a series  of 
five  actual  jumps. 


way  of  exiting  and  getting  into  the  correct  body  posi- 
tion during  a jump  and  how  to  make  a parachute 
landing  fall  (PLF). 

Next  is  “tower  week,”  when  students  get  their  first 
taste  of  what  it’s  like  to  be  above  the  ground. 

On  a 34-foot  tower,  students  practice  exiting  and 
gliding  horizontally. 

“The  34-foot  tower  is  ‘make  or  break  you’  as  far  as 
the  initial  fear  of  heights,”  Dimitroff  said. 

On  the  250-foot  tower,  students  practice  descents 
and  PLFs  while  attached  to  an  open  parachute  canopy. 

Finally,  there’s  “jump  week.”  That’s  when  all  the 
training  pays  off.  Students  must  make  five  parachute 
jumps,  descending  at  speeds  of  more  than  100  mph 
prior  to  chute  deployment,  to  earn  their  “silver  wings” 
(parachutist  badge). 

Private  Robert  Retoma,  an  18-year-old  native  of 
Baltimore,  called  it  the  toughest  week. 

“Every  time  I went  up  there  was  more  fear  of 
jumping,”  he  said. 

Retoma  didn’t  let  the  apprehension  get  to  him, 
though.  On  one  descent,  he  ended  up  on  top  of  another 
chute,  tangled  in  the  other  jumper’s  lines.  Using  the 
emergency  procedures  he  had  been  taught,  Retoma 
worked  his  way  down  to  the  other  jumper  and  they 
safely  landed  together. 

Most  jumps  aren’t  as  eventful.  For  Retoma  and 
others  who  wear  silver  wings,  however,  being  able  to 
deal  with  the  unexpected  comes  with  being  able  to  do 
something  that’s  out-of-the-ordinary.  # 

Story  by  Journalist  First  Class 
Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 


Soldiers  who  are  jump  qualified  sometimes  return  for 
advanced  training  later  in  their  careers. 
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When  19-year-old  Russell  Hoffner  entered  the 
Air  Force  last  year,  he  knew  he’d  get  three 
square  meals  a day.  But  he  didn’t  expect 
ambience. 

Today,  Hoffner,  an  airman  first  class,  is  one  of  the 
thousands  of  airmen  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va., 
who  get  both  at  the  base  dining  facility.  If  that  seems 


surprising,  it’s  probably  because  you’ve  read  too  many 
“Beetle  Bailey”  cartoons. 

“It’s  a lot  nicer  than  I expected,”  the  Rockledge,  Fla., 
native  said.  “I  kind  of  expected  to  see  a high  school 
cafeteria  with  long  tables.” 

What  Hoffner  got  instead  was  a spacious,  color- 
coordinated  eating  area  that  resembled  a restaurant. 


Today’s  Air  Force  dining  facilities  typically  have  a relaxed,  restaurant-style  atmosphere. 
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An  airman  moves  through  the  lunch  line  at  the  Langley  Air  Force  Base 
dining  facility.  Airmen  can  select  from  among  two  to  three  main  entrees 
or  go  through  the  short  order  line,  which  features  hamburgers  and  hot 
dogs,  during  lunch  and  dinner. 


Long  tables?  Not  hardly.  Separate 
booths  and  tables  arranged  to  seat 
from  two  to  eight  people  are  the 
norm.  There’s  even  background 
music. 

Military  dining  facilities  have 
come  a long  way  since  the  days 
when  “little  time,”  “little  choice” 
and  “little  satisfaction”  were  syn- 
onymous with  a stop  at  the  “chow 
hall.”  Of  all  the  services,  the  Air 
Force  has  probably  been  the  most 
aggressive  in  building  dining 
facilities  that  place  a premium  on 
customer  comfort. 

“Quality  of  life  is  the  big  reason 
for  the  changes,”  said  Harold 
Kelley,  chief  of  the  Military  Sup- 
port Flight  for  Langley’s  1st  Ser- 
vices Squadron  and  a veteran  who 
has  been  involved  in  food  service 
since  1947. 

The  idea,  as  Kelley  explains  it,  is 
that  the  Air  Force  makes  a serious 
effort  to  keep  its  people  happy 
because  it  demands  a lot  from 
them. 

When  Kelley  entered  the  Air 
Force  as  a cook  in  1947,  the  goal 
was  to  serve  people  and  get  them 
out  the  door  within  20  minutes. 
Troops  carried  metal  trays  and 
were  allowed  one  serving  each  of  a 
salad,  entree,  starch,  vegetable, 
dessert  and  beverage. 

“And  there  were  no  soft  drinks  or 
anything  like  that,”  Kelley  said. 

“For  breakfast,  it  would  typically  be 
eggs  over  hard,  cooked  in  a lot  of 
grease.  And,  usually,  you’d  get 
hacon  or  cream  beef  on  toast. 
Sausage  was  a rarity.” 

While  things  are  still  set  up 
cafeteria-style,  the  menu  is  more 
varied  today.  During  lunch  or 
dinner  at  Langley,  airmen  have  a 
choice  of  three  entrees,  two 
starches,  two  to  three  vegetables 
and  a variety  of  drinks  including 
juices,  flavored  teas,  soft  drinks  and 
four  different  kinds  of  milk.  There’s 
also  a fruit  bar,  ice  cream  bar  and  a 
22-item  salad  bar.  The  “Healthy 
Heart”  line  offers  low-fat  items.  The 
short-order  line  offers  burgers,  hot 
dogs,  sub  sandwiches  and  other 
traditional  “fast  food”  fare. 


There’s  even  take-out  service, 
which  comprises  about  25  percent 
of  the  1,700  meals  that  are  served 
during  a typical  weekday. 

Then  there’s  the  price.  Typically, 
lower-ranking  single  airmen  who 
live  on  base  are  issued  a meal  card 
and  eat  whatever  they  want  for 
free.  Airmen  who  reside  off  base 
receive  a food  allowance  and  pay 
for  each  item  they  select.  The  prices 
are  much  lower  than  what  a 
restaurant  would  charge.  For 
instance,  a hamburger  costs  40 
cents.  A hot  dog  is  15  cents.  Veg- 
etables are  10-15  cents  a serving. 
Drinks  are  5-15  cents.  Officers 
must  pay  an  extra  surcharge  in 
order  to  eat  at  the  dining  facility. 

As  food  services  officials  explain, 
the  dining  facilities  merely  have  to 
break  even  --  not  make  a profit  like 
a commercial  establishment. 

Kelley  said  the  average  customer 
who  pays  for  a meal  spends  about 
$1.35. 


Airman  1st  Class  Lyle  Hoover,  a 
22-year-old  from  Newport  News, 

Va.,  said,  “I  can  eat  a full  meal  for 
under  $2.  I can’t  even  buy  a piece  of 
pizza  for  that  (elsewhere).” 

While  the  price  can’t  be  beat, 
success  is  still  ultimately  measured 
by  the  quality  of  the  food. 

Kelley  said  customer  feedback 
surveys  indicate  a 98  percent 
satisfaction  rate  at  the  Langley 
facility,  which  won  the  Hennessey 
Trophy  as  the  Air  Force’s  top  large 
dining  facility  in  1992. 

Sergeant  Stephanie  Suell,  a food 
services  specialist  who  cooks 
breakfast  and  lunch,  understands 
the  importance  of  her  role. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  us,  things 
wouldn’t  always  go  right  on  base,” 
Suell  said.  “For  people  to  be  able  to 
do  their  jobs,  they  have  to  have  a 
good  meal.” 

In  today’s  Air  Force  dining 
facilities,  they  can  bank  on  getting 
one.  # 


Story  and  photos  by 
Senior  Master  Sergeant 
Steve  Dry 
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‘Devi 


What  exactly  is  a “devil  dog?" 

The  phrase  “devil  dog”  is  as  comn 
Fidelis,”  (Always  Faithful). 

In  World  War  I,  Marines  fought  1 
untakable  terrain  in  the  battle  at  B 
geous  attacks  soon  had  the  German 
which  literally  means  “de\dl  dog.' 

Until  World  War  I,  various  breed 
as  unofficial  mascots  to  the  Marine 
events,  but  a recruiting  poster  estal 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  public.  It 
helmet  emblazoned  with  the  Marin 
German  dachshund  with  its  tail  bet 
The  threatening  appearance,  stoi 
infamous  tenacity  of  the  English  br 
Major  General  Smedley  D.  Butle 
bulldog  and  enlisting  him  in  the  M 
named  “Jiggs,”  became  the  mascot 
his  service  record  book  described  hi 
and  a pink  complexion.  The  book  al 
on  Jiggs'  body  and  listed  him  as  ha 
52  pounds,  with  a mean  circumfere 
The  idea  of  the  bulldog  mascot  w 
ning.  Today,  bulldogs  are  dressed  i 
specially  tailored  Marine  uniforms.' 
are  trained  (in  boot  camp)  to  perfoi  i 
in  ceremonies  and  receive  awards 
promotions  like  any  other  Marine,  j 
The  Marine  Corps  even  has  special' 
dog  handlers  for  the  mascots. 

At  Marine  Barracks,  8th  & I, 
Washington,  D.C.,  “the  oldest  post  i 
the  Corps,”  the  bulldog  is  the  offici 
mascot.  Much  of  the  barracks’  trad 
tion  began  with  a dog  named  after 
legendary  Lieutenant  General  Lew' 
“Chesty”  Puller,  a Marine  with  a 
chest  full  of  decorations  from  his  v 
in  combat.  The  succession  of  bulldc 
from  Chesty  I through  Chesty  X h;l 


appeared  in  parades,  ceremonies  a 
numerous  public  events,  and  serve 
a symbolic  reminder  of  the  Marine 
Corps'  spirit. 

Tradition  means  a lot  in  the  Coi's 
and  every  “devil  dog”  knows  it.  # ( 
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|i  0 Marines  as  their  motto  “Semper 


|igh  supposedly  impenetrable  and 
f u Wood.  The  persistent  and  coura- 
1 ling  the  Marines  “Teufel  Hunden,” 

I logs  and  other  animals  had  been  used 
Ids  during  ceremonies  and  sporting 
^ id  the  image  that  became  universal  to 
I cted  an  English  bulldog  wearing  a 
I -ps  emblem  chasing  a frightened 
h its  legs. 

I nd  muscular  build,  jutted  chin  and 
; r have  come  to  represent  the  Corps. 
Ipetuated  the  idea  by  acquiring  a 
« Corps  Oct.  14,  1922.  The  bulldog, 
le  Marine  Base  at  Quantico,  Va.,  and 
b having  dark,  brown  eyes,  white  hair 
ive  a detailed  description  of  every  spot 
la  height  of  18  inches  and  a weight  of 
!)f  eight  inches. 

iken  very  seriously  from  the  begin- 


Marines 


(Above)  The  official  mascot  of  Marine  Barracks,  8th  & “I,”  Chesty  X, 
attends  most  official  functions  at  the  base,  including  special  events 
and  charity  drives.  (Left)  The  Marine  Forces  Atlantic  Command’s 
mascot.  Corporal  “Bad  News”  Harley,  with  his  dog  handler.  Sergeant 
Dennis  Lawing. 


Story  by  Sergeant  Jeff  Landis 
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U.S.  Marine  Corps 


Lieutenant  Michael  Ford  monitors  the  operations  summary  console  in  the  combat  information  center.  The 
large  radar  screen  allows  the  combat  systems  officer  to  communicate  with  and  direct  weapons  engagements. 


Trigger  Man 


Story  and  photos 
by  Journalist  1st  Class  Lorenzo  M.  Garcia 

The  USS  Briscoe  is  a warship  bristling  with  weap- 
ons. 

And  if  it  goes  “Whoosh!”  or  “Bang!”  aboard  his  ship, 
Lieutenant  Michael  Ford  is  the  trigger  man. 

“As  the  combat  systems  officer,  I own  all  of  the 
weapons  systems  and  radars,”  Ford  said. 

That  means  he’s  responsible  for  the  ship’s  defensive 
missiles,  such  as  the  Sea  Sparrow,  and  offensive 
missiles,  like  the  Tomahawk  and  Harpoon.  He’s  also  in 
charge  of  the  ship’s  guns,  torpedoes  and  sonar  system. 

Ford’s  job  today  is  a far  cry  from  what  he  was  doing 
seven  years  ago.  Back  then,  he  was  teaching  chemistry 
and  physics  at  the  high  school  he  had  graduated  from. 


Shattuck-St.  Mary’s  School  in  Faribault,  Minn.  After  3 
1/2  years  of  teaching.  Ford  decided  he  wanted  to  put 
his  scientific  background  to  another  use.  He  elected  to 
go  into  the  Navy’s  nuclear  power  program. 

Today,  Ford  works  in  a job  where  the  emphasis 
extends  beyond  nuclear  engineering. 

“My  original  interest  in  the  Navy  certainly  came  as 
part  of  engineering,  but  very  quickly  after  I got  into 
the  Navy  I realized  I was  very  interested  in  the  full 
capability  of  the  ship  and  not  just  what  they  did  down 
there  in  the  engineering  plant,”  Ford  said.  “...That’s 
why  I asked  for  a combat  systems  billet  (job).” 

Since  taking  the  job.  Ford  has  had  a chance  to  work 
as  a combat  systems  officer  at  sea  and  in  port.  He 
recently  returned  from  a deployment  in  the  Red  Sea. 
“Underway  (at  sea),  it’s  an  operations  envii’onment,” 
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Ford  said.  “...You’re  working  with 
what’s  in  front  of  you  at  the  time 
and  your  schedule  is  more  fluid.” 

At  sea,  a typical  day  for  Ford 
includes  an  eight-hour  watch  as  the 
tactical  actions  officer.  As  such  he 
works  in  the  combat  information 
center  monitoring  what's  going  on 
outside  the  ship,  especially  poten- 
tial threats. 

“The  tactical  actions  officer  is  the 
captain’s  representative  in  combat,” 
Ford  said.  “...He’s  entrusted  with 


the  authority  and  responsibility  to 
know  how  to  fight  in  a combat 
situation.” 

The  rest  of  the  day  normally 
involves  doing  paperwork,  he  said. 

“Of  course,  you  try  to  get  four  or 
six  hours  of  sleep,”  he  added. 

“In  port,  it’s  a maintenance  and 
training  focus  predominantly  ... 
training  your  people  and  getting 
ready  for  the  next  inspection  or  ... 
for  the  next  time  you  deploy,”  Ford 
said. 


Often,  that  entails  practicing 
such  things  as  fire  drills  and 
combat  systems  drills. 

“They  make  the  day  go  a little 
faster  and  provide  a little  bit  of 
excitement,”  Ford  said.  # 

Editor's  Note:  Lieutenant  Ford 
completed  his  tour  aboard  the  USS 
Briscoe  shortly  after  this  interview 
was  conducted.  He  is  now  assigned 
as  the  main  propulsion  assistant 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Officer  Profile 


Name  — Lieutenant  Michael  J.  Ford 

Duty  title  — Combat  systems  officer 

Years  of  active  duty  — Seven 

Birthdate  — July  5,  1960 

Hometown  — Sioux  City,  Iowa 

High  School — Shattuck-St.  Mary’s  School,  Faribault, 

Minn. 

College  — Cornell  College  of  Iowa,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa 

Majors  — Biology  and  chemistry 

Marital  status  — Married  to  N avy  Lieutenant  Noreen 

Hagerty-Ford 

Reason  for  joining  the  Navy  — “The  opportunity 
for  training  in  nuclear  engineering.” 

Favorite  aspect  of  life  in  the  Navy  — “The  travel 
and  opportunity  to  do  many  different  jobs  over  the 
course  of  a career ...  also  (I)  get  to  work  with  some  very 
good,  dedicated  people.” 

Least  favorite  aspect  of  life  in  the  Navy  — “Family 
separation  when  underway.” 

Where  you’ve  been  stationed  — Newport,  R.I.; 
Orlando,  Fla.;  Windsor,  Conn.;  Alameda,  Calif.,  and 
Washington  D.C. 

Proudest  moment  in  the  Navy  — “My  successful 
completion  of  nuclear  engineering  qualification,  suc- 
cessful completion  of  all  combat  systems  inspections 
and  a six-month  deployment  on  the  (USS)  Briscoe.” 
Favorite  TV  shows  — Cheers,  Seinfeld,  Northern 
Exposure 

Favorite  movie  — The  Quiet  Man 
Favorite  vacation  — Vienna,  Austria 
Favorite  book  — Atlas  Shrugged  by  Ayn  Rand 
Favorite  food  — Pasta 

Hobbies  — Golf,  antique  hunting,  sports  of  all  kinds 
Last  dumb  thing  you  did  — “Left  my  wife  stranded 
at  the  Haifa,  Israel,  airport  for  16  hours.” 


:V  

If  you  had  15  minutes  on  national  television, 
what  would  you  say?  — “I  would  explain  to  all  the 
high  school  and  college  students  listening  that  the 
military  provides  an  exciting  lifestyle  where  even  the 
most  junior  personnel  are  quickly  given  incredible 
responsibility.  If  you  want  a challenge,  excellent  train- 
ing, travel  and  a chance  to  contribute  to  your  country, 
even  if  only  for  one  enlistment,  then  the  Navy  could  be 
for  you.  Being  married  to  another  military  member,  I 
would  stress  also  that  the  opportunities  are  opening  to 
everyone,  male  or  female.  I foresee  women  on  combat- 
ant ships  in  the  near  future  and  there  will  continue  to 
be  spots  available  for  a career  in  the  Navy  for  the  best 
and  brightest,  regardless  of  sex,  even  in  an  era  of 
downsizing.” 
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Private  1st  Class  Janice  Hendrickson,  a student  at  the  attack  helicopter  repair  course  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
checks  for  proper  operation  of  the  instruments  in  the  cockpit  of  the  AH-1  Cobra. 


Story  and  photos  by 
Specialist  Kimberly  D.  Halpin 


Most  people  probably  wouldn’t  get  too  close  to  a 
cobra  by  choice.  But  Specialist  Brian  Murray  spends 
almost  every  day  in  a cobra  den  — an  AH-1  Cobra 
helicopter  den,  that  is. 

Murray  is  an  attack  helicopter  repair  specialist  for 
the  1st  Squadron  of  the  4th  Air  Cavalry  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kan.  As  a crew  chief  for  the  AH-1  Cobra,  he  makes 
sure  his  “pet”  stays  ready  to  strike. 

Murray  is  responsible  for  any  mechanical  mainte- 


nance and  repair  that  gets  done  on  his  Cobra.  That 
includes  tasks  as  complex  as  repairing,  or  even  I’eplac- 
ing,  the  engine,  transmission  rotors  and  drive  shaft,  or 
as  simple  as  washing  the  windows. 

“Whatever  gets  done,  it’s  my  name  on  the  line  if 
something  goes  wrong,”  Murray  said. 

Also  on  the  line  are  the  pilot’s  and  co-pilot’s  lives  if  a 
mishap  occurs  in  the  air.  That’s  why,  according  to 
Murray,  a steady  hand  and  sharp  mind  have  to  accom- 
pany the  work  that’s  done. 

“You  have  to  know  what  you’re  doing  in  this  job  or 
someone  could  get  hurt,”  the  three-year  veteran  said. 
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“The  pilots  trust  me  with  their  lives,  so  I feel  like  they 
deserve  my  best.  If  they  don’t  get  it,  it  could  mean  a 
tragedy.  And  that’s  something  I wouldn’t  want  to  carry 
around  on  my  conscience.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Carlos  Roman,  senior  instruc- 
tor of  the  attack  helicopter  repair  school  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.,  said  two  of  the  biggest  lessons  stressed  to  soldiers 
like  Murray  when  they  enter  the  field  are  safety  and 
being  thorough. 

“What  the  pilots  do  in  the  air  depends  a lot  on  what 
condition  you  give  their  equipment  to  them  in,”  Roman 
said.  “If  you  don’t  check  a fuel  line  or  a battery  on  a car 
and  it  goes  dead,  it’s  not  much  of  a problem.  But,  in  the 
air,  you  can’t  afford  to  have  problems.  There’s  no  one 
there  to  save  the  pilots  if  there’s  trouble,  and  the 
mission  they’re  on  won’t  get  completed. 

“That’s  why  having  your  head  screwed  on  straight  is 
so  important.  It’s  a huge  responsibility,  but  I think  the 
kind  of  people  we  turn  out  here  can  handle  it.” 

Murray  feels  like  he  learned  those  lessons  well. 

He  checks  his  Cobra  thoroughly  before  a mission, 
looks  at  it  again  after  it  has  landed  and  performs 
maintenance  checks  regularly  when  it’s  not  in  use. 

While  not  part  of  his  formal  training,  Murray 
sometimes  handles  the  fuel  and  ammunition  mission 
on  his  Cobra.  That  includes  loading  ammunition, 
rockets  and  wire-guided  missiles  onto  the  bird  and 
cleaning  the  firing  devices  after  they’ve  been  used. 

The  22-year-old  native  of  Burleson,  Texas,  originally 
wanted  to  be  a pilot  but  poor  eyesight  disqualified  him. 
So  he  decided  to  work  on  helicopters  instead. 

“I’m  still  in  aviation  and  I get  to  learn  a lot  about 
different  kinds  of  aircraft,”  Murray  said.  “I  feel  like  my 
job  is  important  because  I’m  at  the  core  of  the  field, 
where  a lot  of  critical  work  happens. 

“Just  about  anyone  could  learn  how  to  operate  and 
fly  a Cobra  — but  they’d  never  get  it  off  the  ground 
without  people  like  me.”  # 


Private  2 Garrett  McCombs,  a student  at  the  attack 
helicopter  school,  tightens  a drive  shaft  clamp. 


Hendrickson  uses  a special  wire  to  ground  an  AH-1 
Cobra.  Grounding  prevents  static  electricity  from 
surging  through  the  aircraft  and  into  the  fuel  tank. 


Army 


Attack  Helicopter  Repair 
Specialist 

Description  — Performs  the  mechanical 
functions  of  maintenance,  repair  and 
modification  of  attack  helicopters. 

Qualifications  — Considerable  mech- 
anical or  electrical  aptitude  and  manual 
dexterity.  Shop  mathematics  and  physics  are 
desirable. 

School  — Eleven  weeks  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Helicopter 
mechanic  and  inspector. 
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Airman  1st  Class  Rebecca  Weyant  gets  a briefing  from  Staff  Sergeant  Kevin  Rouse  before  taking  over  ground 
controller  duties  during  a shift  change. 


Tower  Power 


Story  and  photos 

by  Senior  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 


Airman  1st  Class  Rebecca  Weyant  can  juggle  12 
objects  and  the  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  could  care 
less. 

It  seems  like  an  injustice,  in  a way.  But  when  the 
objects  you’re  juggling  are  airplanes  and  you  have  a 5- 
mile  radius  to  work  with,  it’s  pretty  tough  to  fit  your 
act  in  a tent. 

Weyant  is  an  air  traffic  controller.  Her  stage  is  a 
seven-story  tower  next  to  the  flightline  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Va. 

On  a typical  eight-hour  shift,  Weyant  will  give 
takeoff,  landing  or  taxiing  instructions  to  about  80 
pilots.  Most  of  her  communications  are  with  F-15  Eagle 
fighter  pilots,  since  Langley  is  an  F-15  base.  The  20- 
year-old  veteran  of  three  years  in  the  Air  Force  also 
deals  with  aircrews  flying  helicopters,  private  planes  or 
transient  aircraft.  When  the  air  traffic  is  at  its  heavi- 


est, Weyant  can  communicate  with  up  to  a dozen 
aircraft  simultaneously. 

“It’s  a demanding  job,  but  yet  you’re  in  control,”  the 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  native  said.  “It  gives  you  the  satisfac- 
tion that  when  you’re  done  and  you  walk  out  the  door 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  you  know  that  you’ve  done 
something  that  not  too  many  people  can  do.” 

Because  the  job  demands  a high  degree  of  alertness, 
air  traffic  controllers  only  work  a maximum  of  eight 
hours  at  a time.  During  a shift,  Weyant  will  perform  in 
four  different  roles  — local  controller,  ground  control- 
ler, flight  data  and  clearance  delivery.  She  rotates 
among  those  positions  in  conjunction  with  other  air 
traffic  controllers  every  two  hours. 

The  local  controller  is  responsible  for  handling  air 
traffic  up  to  2,500  feet  that  is  within  a 5-mile  radius. 
He  or  she  also  ensures  the  runway  is  clear  for  takeoffs 
and  landings. 

The  ground  controller  handles  aircraft,  vehicles  and 
personnel  that  are  on  the  ground.  Taxiing  aircraft  to  or 
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from  the  runway  is  also  part  of  the 
ground  controller’s  job. 

Flight  data  is  tasked  with  coordi- 
nating information  between  radar 
final  control,  approach  control  and 
base  operations.  Handling  the 
“crash  phone,”  which  is  a hotline 
used  to  instantly  notify  the  hospital 
and  fire  department  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  is  also  flight  data’s 
responsibility. 

Clearance  delivery  handles  the 
job  of  getting  an  aircraft  from  its 
origination  point  to  its  destination. 
Information  such  as  flight  altitude, 
radio  frequency  and  the  proper 
directional  heading  is  what  clear- 
ance delivery  transmits  to  the  pilot. 

A pilot  talks  to  three  different  air 
traffic  controllers  prior  to  takeoff, 
said  Sergeant  Terence  Moore,  a 
veteran  of  six  years  in  the  controller 
career  field. 

“You’ll  contact  ground  controller 
during  engine  start-up,”  said  the 
Winnsboro,  N.C.,  native.  “Then, 
you’ll  contact  clearance  delivery  for 
the  IFR  (instrument  flight  rules) 
clearance  to  the  destination  and 
then  go  back  to  ground  control  for 
taxi  instructions  to  the  runway.  As 
you  get  to  the  runway,  you’ll  con- 


tact the  tower  (local)  controller  for 
departure  clearance.” 

Weyant  said  that  when  the  pilot 
is  one-half  mile  from  the  departure 
end  of  the  runway,  he  is  “handed 
off’  to  the  Norfolk  International 
Airport  tower.  When  the  pilot 
returns,  he’ll  resume  communica- 
tions with  the  Langley  tower  before 
entering  the  5-mile  radius. 

When  the  pilot  enters  that  zone, 
the  local  controller  calls  the  shots. 

“He  is  responsible  for  the  air- 
craft; we  are  responsible  for  the 
situation,”  Weyant  said. 

“The  pilot  is  supposed  to  follow 
our  directions  as  much  as  possible, 
unless  the  aircraft  can’t  do  some- 
thing or  he  has  an  emergency,” 
Moore  said.  In  such  cases  the  pilot 
will  state  his  intentions  and  the 
controller  will  work  with  the  pilot 
to  handle  the  problem. 

Moore  and  Weyant  are  working 
in  a career  field  they  specifically 
chose  before  enlisting.  Weyant 
became  interested  in  the  Air  Force 
as  a high  school  senior.  After  doing 
a journalism  project  on  air  traffic 
controllers  at  the  Pittsburgh 
International  Airport,  Weyant  told 
her  recruiter  that  she  wanted  to  do 


While  handling  the  local  controller  duties,  Sergeant  Terence  Moore 
checks  to  ensure  the  runway  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base  is  clear  prior  to 
giving  a landing  clearance  to  an  F-15  pilot. 


the  same  thing. 

Moore  said  that  as  a child  he  was 
always  fascinated  by  watching 
aircraft  as  they  flew  by.  After  he 
grew  up,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  the  Air 
Force,  recommended  the  Air  Force 
as  a good  career  choice.  Moore  took 
the  Armed  Service  Vocational 
Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  test  and 
scored  well  enough  to  qualify  for  a 
variety  of  jobs.  Remembering  his 
childhood  fascination  with  planes, 
Moore  opted  to  become  a controller. 

Both  say  they  made  the  right 
choice,  although  they  admit  the 
work  schedule,  which  is  normally  a 
string  of  two  day  shifts,  two  after- 
noon shifts  and  two  night  shifts 
followed  by  1 1/2  days  off,  takes 
some  getting  used  to. 

“This  job  is  a lot  of  fun,”  Moore 
said,  “but  it’s  something  you  must 
enjoy  doing.  You  have  to  enjoy  a 
constant  change  every  day...” 

And  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to 
juggle.  # 

Editor's  Note:  Airman  Weyant 
has  been  promoted  to  senior  airman 
and  reported  to  her  new  assignment 
at  Howard  Air  Base,  Panama,  since 
this  interview  was  conducted. 


Air  Force 


Air  Traffic  Controller 

Description  — Operates 
control  towers;  communicates 
with  aircrews  and  ground 
support  personnel  in  the  move- 
ment of  aircraft;  monitors  air 
and  ground  traffic  and  coordin- 
ates emergency  response  ac- 
tions. 

Helpful  background  skills 

An  ability  to  speak  distinctly. 
Must  have  excellent  vision. 
English  is  highly  desirable. 

School  — Five  months  at 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Air- 
craft log  clerk,  airport  control 
operator  and  air  traffic  con- 
troller. 
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Corporal  Jose  Garcia  works  on  a computer-generated  graphic  in  the  graphic  artists’  shop. 


Story  and  photos 
by  Sergeant  Jeff  Landis 


Anybody  who  has  ever  taken 
snapshots  has  probably  felt  the 
disappointment  that  sometimes 
results  when  a photo  doesn’t  come 
out  as  planned. 

For  a Marine  Corps  photogra- 
pher, the  ability  to  shoot  a photo 
can  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death. 

Combat  still  photographers  are 


the  people  who  take  aerial  photos  of 
the  land  for  Marine  reconnaissance 
teams  that  collect  information 
about  the  enemy  during  times  of 
conflict. 

“People  die,”  said  Lance  Corporal 
Robin  Quander,  a photographer 
with  the  Force  Audio  Visual  Sup- 
port Section  (FAVSS),  Camp 
Elmore,  Va.  “You  need  to  know  the 
territory  because  you’re  stepping 
into  their  (the  enemy’s)  home 
ground.” 


Even  when  wars  aren’t  being 
fought,  though,  still  photogi’aphers 
have  a busy  schedule.  At  FAVSS, 
Quander  is  part  of  a team  of  audio 
visual  support  specialists  that 
works  directly  for  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Marine  Forces 
Atlantic  Command.  The  audio 
visual  support  specialists  get 
involved  with  everything  from  color 
slide  and  black  and  white  photogra- 
phy to  preparing  transparencies, 
charts,  posters  and  graphics. 
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Whenever  the  general  gives  a briefing  or  presentation, 
the  audio  visual  specialists  at  FAVSS  have  had  a part 
in  it. 

The  audio  visual  support  specialist  field  is  comprised 
of  two  basic  job  categories  — photographers  and 
graphic  artists.  While  they  undergo  different  training, 
their  objective  is  similar  — to  use  their  creativity  to 
communicate  a message  clearly  and  effectively. 

Corporal  Jose  Garcia,  who  works  as  a graphics  artist 
at  FAVSS,  has  found  that  his  job  involves  taking 
abstract  ideas  and  making  them  tangible  realities. 

“Sometimes  people  come  to  you  with  an  idea  of  what 
they  want,  but  really  aren’t  sure  (how  to  go  about  it),” 
Garcia  said.  “You  take  the  project  and  it  becomes 
yours,  using  your  own  creativity.” 

One  day  Garcia  may  be  creating  a series  of  bar 
charts  that  will  be  viewed  on  an  overhead  projector. 

The  next,  he  might  be  designing  a graphic  that  will  be 
published  in  a brochure. 

Handling  jobs  that  crop  up  on  short  notice  or  dealing 
with  short-fused  deadlines  can  make  things  hectic,  but 
Garcia  says  the  feeling  he  gets  when  he  sees  a finished 
project  and  the  words  of  praise  he  receives  from  cus- 
tomers make  it  worthwhile. 

“Without  any  hesitation.  I’d  say  this  job  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Marine  Corps,”  said  Garcia,  a 22-year-old 
native  of  Laredo,  Texas. 

While  the  bulk  of  Garcia’s  artistic  endeavors  are 
pursued  within  his  office,  Quander  generally  has  to  go 
to  the  scene  of  an  event  to  get  what  she’s  after.  That 
can  entail  hopping  into  a helicopter  to  shoot  aerial 
photos  or  getting  up  close  to  high-ranking  military  and 
civilian  dignitaries  to  get  the  best  possible  shot.  It’s 
not  a job  for  those  who  are  easily  intimidated. 


“It  makes  you  stand  out  and  it  draws  attention  to 
you,”  said  Quander,  speaking  about  the  experience  of 
taking  photos  in  a room  full  of  VIPs  or  during  a formal 
ceremony. 

Quander,  an  19-year-old  native  of  Washington  D.C., 
leaves  little  doubt  about  how  she  feels  about  her  job. 

“I’d  probably  die  without  my  camera,”  said  Quander, 
whose  “weapon”  of  choice  is  a Nikon  F-4.  “A  photograph 
is  a memory,  a piece  of  history,  a constant  reminder  of 
something  you’ve  done  or  something  you  love.  I’ll  look 
at  the  mountains  and  say  ‘Great  view!’  and  take  a 
picture.  It  could  be  rainy  or  the  world  could  blow  up, 
but  I’ve  still  got  this  picture.” 

In  a business  where  the  goal  is  communication, 
Quander’s  photos  and  Garcia’s  graphics  go  a long  way 
toward  underscoring  the  truth  of  the  saying,  “A  picture 
is  worth  1,000  words.”  # 


Lance  Corporal  Robin  Quander  quickly  loads  her 
weapon  of  choice  prior  to  a photo  assignment. 
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When  you're  in 
troubled  waters,  it's 
good  to  have  a... 


Life  Preserver 


Story  and  photo  by  Sergeant  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 


Aviation  Survivalman  2nd  Class  Kerry  Provence 
doesn’t  know  everything  there  is  to  know  about  the 
ocean,  but  if  the  tide  ever  turns  against  you  at  sea,  he’s 
not  a bad  guy  to  have  around. 

Provence  is  a Coast  Guard  rescue  swimmer.  His 
office  is  a helicopter.  His  business  is  responding  to 
emergencies  and,  sometimes,  even  saving  lives. 

Rescue  swimmers  can  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  That  can  mean  doing  anything 
from  pumping  water  out  of  a fishing  vessel  to  rescuing 
people  stranded  in  the  water  and  administering  CPR. 

“We’ve  been  used  on  cliff  rescues,  (with)  people  on 


Coast  Guard 


Aviation  Survivalman 

Description  — Performs  rescues  in  response  to 
emergency  situations.  Maintains  and  packs 
parachutes,  survival  equipment,  flight  and  protective 
clothing  and  life  jackets. 

Qualifications  — Must  perform  extremely 
careful  and  accurate  work.  General  shop,  math  and 
sewing  desirable.  Experience  in  use  and  repair  of 
sewing  machines  is  helpful. 

Schools  — Sixteen  weeks  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Aviation  Training  Center  in  Elizabeth  City,  N.C., 
and  four  weeks  at  the  U.S.  Navy  Rescue  Swimmer 
School  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Parachute  packer, 
inspector,  repairer  and  tester;  ammunition  foreman 
and  rescue  specialist. 


rocks,”  said  Provence,  a native  of  Astoria,  Ore. 

The  job  means  being  ready  for  an3dhing  — any  time. 

If  it’s  a daytime  rescue  situation,  Provence  will  make 
a “freefall  deployment”  from  the  helicopter,  about  15 
feet  above  the  water. 

“We  get  deployed  out  by  sling  during  nighttime 
operations  or  during  low  visibility,”  he  said. 

When  he’s  not  responding  to  an  emergency, 

Provence  is  in  his  shop  working  on  the  survival  equip- 
ment that’s  carried  on  the  chopper.  That  includes  life 
jackets,  life  rafts,  parachutes,  the  oxygen  systems  used 
on  helos  and  the  de-watering  pumps  that  are  used  to 
pump  water  from  sinking  vessels. 

Provence  also  is  responsible  for  giving  survival 
training  to  other  members  of  the  helo  crew. 

“We  take  them  out  and  put  them  in  rafts  out  in  the 
water,  familiarize  them  with  what’s  carried  in  the  raft 
(and)  what  you’d  do  in  a survival  situation,”  he  said. 

During  his  career,  Provence  has  taken  part  in  scores 
of  rescues. 

But,  he  said,  the  one  he  remembers  the  most  didn't 
have  the  happiest  of  endings.  The  situation  involved  a 
65-foot  boat  that  was  taking  on  water.  The  boat,  which 
was  being  pounded  by  15-  to  20-foot  waves,  eventually 
flipped  over.  Though  five  of  the  people  aboard  were 
rescued,  a Coast  Guardsmen  and  a fisherman  lost  their 
lives  in  the  incident. 

“Those  are  the  kind  that  stick  with  you  the  most,” 
Provence  admitted. 

When  your  job  is  dealing  with  life-threatening 
situations,  death  occasionally  creeps  into  the  picture. 

Provence  and  others  like  him,  however,  continue  to 
work  and  train  with  one  goal  in  mind. 

A happy  ending.  # 
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was  a beautiful  sight,  top;  all  125  members 
of ‘B’  Company,  eyes  front,  heads  held  high, 
bodies  erect,  marching  through  the  main  gate, 
taking  the  day  off  in  your  honor.” 


“Prepare  to  bivouac  when  we  reach  the  top,  pass  it  on.” 


50  years  ago... 

Bill  Mauldin  became  the  youngest  person  ever  to  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  famous  WWII  editorial  cartoons. 
Even  today,  Mauldin's  “Willie  and  Joe”  cartoons  can 
bring  a smile  to  those  who  appreciate  military  humor. 


“Able  Fox  Five  to  Able  Fox. 
Fve  got  a target,  but  you’ll 
have  to  be  patient.” 
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